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Correspouvence. 


CULTIVATION OF VINES. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
Sin,—Perhaps there is nothing relating to our 











common gardening, in which people more ge-| 


nerally err than in the manner of cultivating 
melons, cucambers, and other running vines. | 
allude to the practice of having too many plants 

row in a hill. As far as my observation has 
extended, it appears to be the common practice 
to suffer as many-as from four to ten or twelve 
yines to.grow in-a hill. This, I believe, is an 
error. One good thrifty vine in a hill, I amsa- 
tisied is generally enough. I have been con- 
firmed in this opinion, by seeing within a year 
or two, the effects of a few experiments on the 
subject. 

Sometime in August, 1822, [ visited a friend 
in Salem, who had two considerable water-me- 
lon fields. One of them was cultivated the usu- 
al way, that is in hills about three anda half 
feet distant, and with several vines in a bill. 
The other was planted in hills eight feet dis- 
tant, each way, and but one vine in a hill was 
soflered to grow. Both fields were well ma- 
nured, and in good order: but the difference in 
the crop was as great as in the inanner of their 
cultivation. Inthe first mentioned field the me- 
lons were of an ordinary size and quality, and 
the vines were much blighted. In the other 
field, where the hills were eight feet apart, the 
vines had no appearance of blight upon them, 
and the melons at that time, though they were 
not fully grown, were much the largest I ever 
saw. When they were gathered, as I have 
since been informed, one of them weighed a- 
bove forty pounds, and several between thirty 
and forty pounds each.* 

| seldom succeed in raising good melons, ow- 
ing ag | have supposed to the unsuitableness of 
the soil, it being of a wet, cold nature which 
causes them to blight. In consequence of this 
difficulty in bringing them to perfection, I have 
frequently wholly omitted planting them, altho’ 
they are tome a real luxury. But the last sea- 
son | was induced to plant a few similar to those 
Isaw in Salem. My water-melon hills 1 had 
about eight feet apart; my musk-melons four, 
and I suffered but one vine to grow in a hill. 
Notwithstanding the season was very unfavora- 
ble, having frequent sudden showers, accompa- 
nied with wind, which blew the vines in every 
direction, yet my melons were very good, some 
of them the best I ever raised. 

The advantage to be derived from having vines 
gtow single, is I believe nearly as great, respect- 
ing the cultivation of cucumbers as of melons. 

A neighbor of mine, who is very curious in 
these things, last season, took me into his gar- 
den to see the effect of an experiment of his. 
—He had planted his cucumbers in two rows of 
hills, manured alike. In a part of them he had 
let but one vine grow in a hill, ina part two, 
endin another part three or more vines in a hill. 

* These were the melons noticed in the New Eng- 
let vol. i. page 63, and cultivated by Mr. 


green, the cucumbers very fair, and he assured 
from the same nomber of hills that had three 


two vines in a hill was visibly different, they 
appeared less luxuriant than those of but one; 
and in that part containing three or more vines 
in 2 hill, they were apparently. on the decline, 
the leaves had mostly become yellow and some 
of them black. 

Perhaps it may be thought that eight feet 
a part is a great distance for water-melon vines 
to grow and singly too; but when it is consider- 
ed that a single vine, in.a rich soil, will extend 
over a rod or even more of ground, I think it 
must appear rational that in a rich soil it is not 
too great a distance. Doubtless in a light sandy 
or gravelly soil, lightly manured, half that dis- 
tance may be preferable. Bi iesacd R. 

Franklin, April 23, 1824. 





To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
Sin,—Obserring in the New England Farmer seve- 
ral pieces on raising Fruit Trees, Grafting and Inocu- 
lation, I take the liberty to make a few remarks, the 
result of experience and observation, which, if you 
think will promote the objects of ycur publication, 
you will permit tooccupy a corner of your paper. 
RAISING TREES. Take a load or more, (ac- 
cording to the size of your contemplated nurse- 
ry) of fine barn yard dung ; spread it on a lev- 
el place five or six inches thick; on this sow 
your seeds. As soon as they are up in the 
spring, and are an inch or two high, which 
will be about the last of May, having brought 
your nursery ground into fine tilth, pull 
up your plants with your fingers, and throw 
them into a pail of water. Line out your 
nursery ground. Make holes with a stick, 
or iron-bar, at proper distances. Set your 
plants and water each with a gill or half a pint 
of water; and water them again in three or 
four days, should the weather prove dry. No 
covering to the plants is necessary. Pulling 
them up in this way, you break off the tap-root ; 
and when you wish to transplant them into 
your orchard, you will find that they have an a- 
bundance of Jateral,or side roots, but no tap root. 
GRAFTING AND BupDING. It is a maxim with 
me in grafting and budding to do it as near 
the root as the stock will allow. For this 
practice I shall assign four reasons. The first 
is your scion will be more likely to take, being 
covered in part with earth. Secondly, should 
your tree, by any accident, be broken down, 
you ‘will, nearly always, save your scion.— 
Thirdly, your scion being partly under ground, 
will frequently push ont roots ; and fourthly, the 
less you have of the old stock, the nearer will 
the fruit of the scion approach to the fruit of 
the tree from, which it was taken. Qn stocks 
of less than an inch, I esteem tongue-grafting 
much the best. On larger limbs or stocks, 
what I call bark grafting; on still larger side 
grafting, on the large limbs not far from the bo- 
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At that time, where there was but one in a hill,! preserve your limbs for future operations. If 
the vines were very flourishing, all the leaves | they take, some time in June, the year after, 


| saw off the limb close, and give ita good coat 


me that he had gathered from them as many, as | of paint, which should be renewed from year to 


| year till it is ont of danger from exposure to 


or more vines ina hill. That part containing the weather. If your tree has gotten to a con- 


siderable bigness, in order to make sure work, 
if you can find a good sprout, which grows to 
the tree, or rather to the root, under ground, 
graft that, but if you cannot have a sprout, take 
a long scion, cut a slice of bark and wood 
from one side eight or ten inches from the butt 
—thrust it into the ground—cut a slice from 
your stock to match it. Join them nicely, bind 
them together, and, as usual apply the clay. It 
is said that a scion is more likely to do well, if 
part of the branches are left above it. If so | 
should suppose that side grafting would be best. 
I will now. endeavor to point out the methods 
of grafting, several ways. 
Tongue-Grafting—Clear away all the earth 
down to the root.—Take off the stock with a 
keen, smooth knife, aslant from one to two in- 
ches, according to its size. Split it down the 
middle of the slant, the same way you cat it off. 
Then slant off your scien the same length of 
your stock. Split that in the same way. The 
short side of your scion is called the tongue. 


the edges of both carefully together, where 
you intend they shall unite, bind them close to- 
gether with bark, apply your clay, and bring 
the earth round the scion, leaving two or three 
buds above ground. 

Side grafting.—Cut a gash across your stock, 
through the bark, then let in your knife above, 
say an inch, bring it down in such a manner 
that a straight cut will bring the knife to the 
wood at the cross-cut, which take out; then 
cut a slit down from your cross cut half an inch, 
and with the point of your knife, carefully raise 
the bark a little at the cross-cut. Cut your 
scion aslant, at the heel of whieh cut round 
through the bark, but not so as to injure the 
wood. Take off the bark thus cut from the low- 
er end of your scion, and insert the flat side of 
the wood, and press it down, till the square 
edges of both: barks meet. Bind round with 
bark, then apply your clay. 

Bark Grafting supposes your limb cut off 

square, and smoothed with your knife. Slit and 
raise the bark, as in side grafting—then cut 
down your scion, two thirds off, on on side with 
a square shoulder. From this shoulder taper it 
off to a point on the wood side-—Then cut the 
remainder of the bark at the shoulder. Take 
it off with the point of your knife. Insert the 
point between the bark and wood, with the flat 
side to the stock, and bring the shoulders to- 
gether, and bind round with bark, and put on 
your clay. 
FEEDING BEES. Take a slice of good new 
brown bread, lay it ina plate, and pour on it 
some wort or new beer, well sweetened with 
honey and molasses. Set it into your hive in the 
morning, and you will find at night that your bees 
have made a good meal. Repeat this as occasion 
requires. 





dy. Should some of them fail of uniting, you 


Maine, April 17, 1824. 
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Touches on Agriculture ; including a Treatise on 
the Preservation of the Apple Tree, together with 
Family Recipes, Experiments on Insects, &c. &c. 
By the Author of a Description of Brunswick, 
and other Towns in Maine. Portland, A. W. 
Tuayer, Printer—1824. 


We have received, and been requested to give some 
notices of a pamphlet of between 40 and 50 pages, 8 
vo. with the above title; a request, which we comply 
with readily, and cheerfully. The work consists of 
unconnected hints, but many of them will, we believe, 
prove useful, andtheir brevity may cause them to be 
read by those, who want leisure or inclination to pe- 
ruse more bulky and elaborate works. Many articles 
are taken from the New England Farmer, but not, as 
is often the case, without referring to the source from 
which the author derived his materials. This little 
publication is an agricultural tract, which every far- 
mer can afford to buy, and no farmer, if he reads it, 
can fail to get much more than the worth of his money 
from its contents. We are, however, of opinion that 
the author is not always correct in his theories, and we 
apprehend that some caution tnay be necessary before 
some of his suggestions are adopted into practice. But 
this observation will apply to all works onagriculture, 
a science in which, owing to innumerable circumstan- 
cea, such as variations of soil, climate, seasons, &c. as 
well as the fallibility of those who give us instructions, 
absolute certainty isof rare attainment. But, though 
some recipes may fail, and some directions prove erro- 
neous, still great benefits may be gained from others, 
and the balance willbe greatly in favor of him who 
reads, meditates on, and adopts with. due caution ma- 
ny of the prescriptions of the above mentioned 
pamphlet. 

We will give a few quotations from the tract before 
us, and hope that some of our readers may be induced 
to purchase and peruse the pamphlet, which we learn 
may be had of Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1, 
Cornhill. 

** As most of the specifics mentioned have been 
tested by actual, and successful experiment, | 
have little fears from the cynical critic. And 
although the word quackery is extremely odi- 
ous, it should never intimidate, where improve- 
ment equals expectation.” 

‘‘seasoninc TimBER. The theory, that the 
Moon has an effect on the motion of the sap in 
plants and trees is discarded by modern Philoso- 
phers. I agree with Mr. Pickering, that the 
weather calender ought no longer te disgrace 
our Almanacs. As the rays of the moon afford 
no heat, what effect can they have on the va- 
pors of the earth, or the juices.of plants? The 
belief that timber, cut at the old of the moon in 

February will be most durable is very general. 

The late Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, has giv- 

en this fact. He says when the British army 

lay in Philadelphia, they cut a quantity of white 
oaks in May 1778, which they were obliged to 
abandon; these he split into posts and rails, 
whic! remained sound twenty years afterwards. 

In the old of the moon in February following, 

he felled more of the same kind of timber and 


put it into posts and rails on the same kind of 


land. These rotted in twelve years. A far- 
goer in Massachusetts, in the hurry of planting, 
owt a white birch for a well sweep, the sap run- 
ning freely. He barked the pole and it lasted 


fining the sap to rot it.—See V. E. Farmer. 


on, it would probably have rotted in one year, 
that the closeness of birch bark prevents the 
escape of sap. Hence he reasons, that a close 
cout of paint put on unseasoned wood, instead of 
preserving, operates like the birch bark by con- 


“In good seasons, farmers should be particu- 
larly careful to save their own seeds, and save 
the best,of them. In placing so much confidence 
in imported, the farmer egregiously errs; he 
waits for the seedsman to come and cheat him as 
he does for the pedlar to cheat his wife. Let him 
who lives half way from the equator to the pole 
never look south for any kind of seeds he can 
raise himself. I tried in a garden three fourths 
of an acre tweive successive years one half of 
my seeds from Massachusetts; the other of my 
own raising ; the latter, I found uniformly the 
most certain in growth. Here isa way honest 
men are often, very often deceived.—A country 
merchant buys more seeds than he can vend, the 
uext year,with a few new, his box is replenished ; 
therefore all are new; the ignorant purchaser 
does not know the fact, and perhaps does not 
know that after a term of years some seeds will not 
grow. The expectant family plant their gar- 
den, the little ones having staked out their me- 
ted lot, but look for plants in vain.—Perhaps it 
is fortunate, 1 am not an absolute monarch, | 
might let the shop-lifter go free and hang the 
shop-keeper for the greater crime.” 

The writer gives us some ** Family Recipes,” most 
or all which have appeared in the New England Far- 
mer, and concludes his pamphlet with a ‘* Treatise on 
the Apple Tree,” which will claim our attention in 
some future number. 

(To be continued.) 
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From the American Farmer. 


TO PREVENT ARABLE LAND FROM WASHING. 

Pottersville, March 17, 1824. 
Dear Sir,--1 did not intend communicating 
to the public, through the medium of the press, 
my plan for preserving lands from washing by 
means of grass, till established on the broad 
basis of experience, but, as you have published 
an allusion thereto, which | incidentally made 
in a little communication on summer grafting, I 
have concluded to offer you the plan entire ; 
either, for present publication, or to lay by, till 
experience shall confirm its utility. 

However, should you consider my theory de- 
serving publicity, it may not be amiss to lay it 
immediately before the public, and thereby ex- 
pose the plan to be confirmed or rejected by 
numerous experiments at once. The impor- 
tance of a preventive to the washing of lands, 
all must admit; since lands generally do not in 
fact wear out, but wash out. Ifa plan could be 
devised to obviate so general a misfortune, al- 
together practicable and efficient, it would essen- 
tially contribute to the interests of agriculture. 

And in order to effect so desirable an end, | 
propose to establish permanent rows of grass, 
nearly in a horizontal direction across the sides 
of hills. For example, suppose a hill side to 
have one regular slope down to a stream of wa- 
ter; I would run the rows of grass parallel with 
the water course, and apportion their distances 
to the declivity: should the descent be very 
great, | would bave a grass row at the distance 
of every six feet, and the corn to occupy the 





i7years. He says had he putit up with the bark 
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will give the corn the same distance with (h. 


ented as follows: 


The black lines represent the grass, and the 








But should the descent of 








It will be observed, there 
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tance to the corn rows. 
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the hill be mor 


gradual, | would give the grass rows a distancs 
of 12 feet apart, leaving two rows of corn be. 
tween every two rows of grass; thus: 

B+ C. Ce Be C. & g. 





is a corn row op 


each side of the grass, at the distance of three 
feet which still gives, as before, six feet djs. 


t should the bill's 


inclination be still less, | would give 13 feet to 
the grass rows, and have three rows of corn be 
tween every two rows of grass. 





Here the corn will have th 
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ture, as the grajn, and will i 


e same distance as 


before. The ground of course to be ploughed 
The grass must resist the 


a perennial root, 


without spreading beyond the space allotted it. 
The kinds | prefer, from a partial experience, is 
the tall meadow oat and the Missouri grasses, and 
a tall winter reed grass. ‘The Missouri and reed 


nutritive than the 


But my plan may be objected to, as super- 
fluous, since the deep horizontal ploughing has 
presume no scientific 
agriculturist will contend, that this plan is free 
from objections, as it requires more capital and 
skill, than the people generally can spare ; and 
over a stiff unabsorbent substratum, the crop 
must be in danger of drowning in wet seasons, 


what inconvenient 


for a rotation of cropping; and lastly, the ridg- 
es can answer no other purpose, than to save 
the land; for while they retain superfluous 


their exposure to 


the sun, in a drought, vegetation will sulle: 
more than on an even surface 


All which de- 
medy, it is so sim- 


ple, every farmer who can run a tolerable 
straight furrow, may adopt it, and is at same 
time, as cheap assimple. The grass will retalt 
the water sufficiently long, to deposit its allu- 
vion; but not long enough to injure vegetation. 
The grass will be as much benefitted by cul 
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So there will be a two fold intention answered ; 
the land will be preserved from washing, while 
a large amount of hay and winter pasture may 
be obtained ; while the crop of grass may not 
be any less, in consequence of this gramineous 
acquisition. For independent of the waste of 
soil prevented by the grass, the water from 
hasty showers which would otherwise escape 
before the soil could have time to absorb it, 
will be retained, to the great benefit of the 
intermediate crop of grain. As winter grass is 
nearly stationary in the summer, always making 
its principal growth in the spring and fall, so 
that it willinterfere but slightly, with those 


annual plants which are the chief object of culti- 


vation. 

When small grain is sown between the grass 
rows, the mixture of good hay with the straw, 
will add considerably to its value, while the 
grass seed, if mature, will blow off with the 
chaff. ABNER LANDRUM. 

Edgfield, South Carolina. 





AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 

We are very happy to see, that Agricultural 
Societies not only continue to multiply, but that 
generally speaking, they seem to be constantly 
improving in their shows of cattle and domestic 
manufactures. It gives us sensible pleasure to 
perceive that the addresses, are every year im- 
proving in their business-like character. That 
while they evince on the part of the writers, 
cultivation of mind and research, they serve to 
communicate very useful information, and what 
is more, a taste for reading among the class of 
society in which this sort of information was not 
abandant, thirty years since. Farmers have a 
share of leisure for reading. It ¢an scarcely be 
hoped however, that any but the most opulent 
and intelligent among them will purchase an 
Agricultural library. Yet almost all could at- 
ford to pay five dollars to enroll themselves in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, which 
will entitle them to receive for life the Jour- 
nals of this Society, which are published twice 
ayear. Thus for a payment equal to one dol- 
lar per annum for five years, they become en- 
titled to receive a work devoted to their own 
pursuits during their lives. Who is so poor as 
not to be able to afford this? Who so indifferent 
to the honor, and dignity of his own profession 
asnot to be willing to pay one dollar a year for 
so short a period as five years, to secure to him- 
self and his children such a mass of Agricultu- 
ral facts ? 


Grant, if you please, and it ought to be and is 
granted, that there are many errors, many un- 
founded theories, many extravagant statements 
of new experiments. Yet does this destroy 
the motives for reading and thinking on such 
subjects? We think not—an erroneous and ab- 
surd theory is tried and found to be so, and prov- 
ed by a sounder man to be absurd, but it elicits 
or produces investigation, and often a sound 
theory and sound practice. The only terms of 
admission to the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, are a recommendation from some one 


} person of known good character that the per- 


ton applying is an upright, intelligent farmer— 
and the payment of five -dollars to the support 
of the Journal, for which five times the value 
1s returned, if. the member lives to a reasona- 
ble age.—Mass. Agricul. Repos. 





We rejoice to find by a late able address of 
of the Agricultural Society of Maine, that they 
ere rekindling their zeal, and are fully sensible 
of the importance of the stimulus and direction 
to Agricultural effort afforded by public socie- 
ties. It is impossible that Massachusetts should 
ever be indifferent to the success of Maine. If 
the ties of consanguinity, of long political con- 
nection could be forgotton--entirely forgotten : 
Yet there would still remain the great and al- 
most unchangeable natural ties of mutual inte- 
rest. Massachusetts from various causes must 
be for a century probably, one of the best cus- 
tomers of Maine.—The prosperity of Maine 
must be highly important to Massachusetts. 

We are pleased to see that they have kept 
pace with us in the importation of new fruits, 
and that the valuable varieties of pears sent by 
Mr. Knight, to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society have been at the same moment import- 
ed from another source into Maine. May we 
always thus procced hand in hand in the ad- 
vancement of all the arts which contribute to 
the wealth or the enjoyment of our respective 
States.—zbid. 

me AAA 
MANUFACTURES. 

We have received from a friend a statement 
of the Cotton and Woolen Factories, in the 
County of Worcester, with the number of per- 
sons employed and supported by each. We had 
before no conception of the extent ef these 
manufactures in the heart of our State. The 
number of Cotton Factories is 21, employing 
6050 persons. The number of Woolen Facto- 
ries is 25, employing 1080 persons. Indepen- 
dently of the above, the Smithfield Factory, 
owned by Almy, Brown & Slater, supports 1500 
persons, andthe Pawtucket Factory, belonging 
to the same concern, employs 1000. The Lud- 
low Factory, in which Mr. Slater is concerned, 
also supports 1000. The Messrs. Slaters give 
employ to hundreds of Store-keepers, who send 
their wagons to take the yarn, colored and 
white, which they give out into farmer’s fami- 
lies, forty miles distant, where it is wove into 
checks, stripes, ginghams, bed-ticks, shirtings, 
sheetings, &c. and they are paid in W. I. goods, 
cotton yarn, &c. 

There are several considerable Machine 
shops inthe town of Worcestc +, which occupy 
all the water power upon the small stream 
Blackstone, (passing near the Coal Mine) and 
employ about 150 persons ; and there are in the 
county more than fifty Machine shops which go 
by water, and employ more than 500 workmen. 
The whole town of Leicester is employed in 
Machinery and Card making. Fifteen hundred 
women and children earn a good living at this 
business.— Sal. Reg. ——— 

Effects of Fear.—In the time of the American 
revolutionary war, while the army was encamp- 
ed at West Point, a party of soldiers discovered 
an eagle’s nest, half way down a precipice, ad- 
jacent to the fort. To get at the nest, a soldier 
was let down by a rope, fastened round his mid- 
dle. When he had descended near to the nest, 
the eagle came upon him with hideous screams, 
aiming at his head: he had no way of defend- 
ing himself, but by taking out his knife with 
which he kept her off by striking at her. In 
one of the passes he made at her, he had the 
misfortune to strike the rope, and cut one of the 
strands entirely off; the other strand began to 


be untwisted, while his companions drew him 
up as soon as possible: in this situation he ex- 
pected the rope every moment to part, when 
he must have fallen from the tremendous height 
among the rocks; but he was drawn up to the 
top of the rock, when the remaining strand of 
the rope was nearly reduced to a wisp of tow. 
In the course of 24 hours, the hair of his head, 
from a coal black, was turned as the whitest 


wool! He was 25 years of age.— Bos. Med. Int. 


To make Transparent Soap. 

Suet is the basis ofall the soaps of the toi- 
lette, known by the name of Windsor soap, be- 
cause olive-oil forms a paste too difficult to melt 
again, and contains an odour too strong to be 
mixed with essences. The snet soap dissolved 
hot in alcohol retakes its solid state by cooling. 
To this facts is due the discovery of transpa- 
rent soap, which, if well prepared, has the ap- 
pearance of fine white candied sugar it may 
also be colored, and the vegetable hues for 
this purpose, are preferable to mineral; any 
person may make this soap, by putting ib a thin 
glass phial, the half of a cake of Windsor soap- 
shavings; fill it with one half of alcohol, and 
put it near the fire until the soap is dissolved; 
this mixture placed into a mould to cool, pro- 
duces the transparent soap.—American Farmer. 
The following Reciept for botts was furnished 

us by W. D. Taylor, Esq of Taylorsville. 

Half pint of elder juice, extracted from the 
leaves; half pint of linseed or any other oil; 
half pint of water, with a small piece of alum, 
making a quart drench, which will ensure reliet 
in fifteen minutes.—ibid. 


———— en 


Steam Boat Disaster—The Baltimore papers 
received yesterday announce a distressing acci- 
dent having occurred to the steam-boat Eagle, 
Capt. Weems, in her first trip from Annapolis to 
that city. In the evening, when off North 
Point, her boiler burst, killed one passenger, 
name unknown, and scalded four others, among 
whom was H. M. Murray, Esq. an attorney at 
law of Baltimore ; the latter but slightly. ‘The 
Captain and all the crew were more or less in- 
jured ; and only three of the passengers escap- 
ed unhurt. A son of the Captain was blown 
through the cabin skylight,and yet without se- 
rious injury. The Eagle was set on fire, but it 
was soon extinguished. The Constitution steam 
boat, Capt. Ropinson, spoke the Eagle in her 
distress, was immediately put about, afforded 
every relief, and towed the disabled boat into 
Baltimore. The hull of the boat was not es- 
sentially injured, but the machinery considera- 
bly. Four of the passengers have returned 
public thanks to Capt. Rogison for his kindness 
and prompt attention. 

The Eagle had cast iron heads in her boiler. 
Capt. R. is of opinion that if no vessel had gone 
to the relief of the Eagle, she would have 
burned to the water’s edge, and every soul on 
board must have perished. The wind was 
blowing hard at the time, and the Eagle was a 
complete wreck below deck. A soldier was 
killed in the forward cabin. 


A Beaver Hat bas been manofactured by Mr. 
J. Hurley of New-York, and intended as a pre- 
sent to Gen. La Favette. It is said to be one of 


the finest specimens ever seen in this or any 





other country, 
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From the United States Gazette. 


On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bonnets. 
No. Il. 


The conduct of the British nation, in cases of 
a competition of any of its manufactures with a 
foreign one, is so different from that of the 
United States, and particularly in the case of 
the bonnets, that it ought to be known. The 
following account is given from the 40th vol. of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts of 
London, for the year 1822. 
A Friend to Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures. 


NEW MATERIAL FOR STRAW PLAT. 
The large silver medal and twenty guineas, were this 

Session given to Miss Sophia Woodhouse, (Mrs. 

Wells,) of Weathersfield, in Connecticut, United 

States, for a new Material for Straw Plat. Samples 

of the Straw in its raw, bleached, and manufactured 

state, have been deposited in the Repository of the 

Society. 

During the late war the importation of hats 
and similar articles for female wear, manufactur- 
ed of the fine straw grown for this purpose, and 
known in the market by the name of Leghorn 


Such being the state of things the society re- 
ceived with much pleasure a communication 
from Miss Sophia Woodhouse, the daughter of 
a farmer residing at Weathersfield, in the State 
of Connecticut, stating that she had manufactur- 
ed some bonnets in imitation of Leghorn, from 
the stems of a species of grass growing spon- 
taneously in that part of the United States, and 
popularly known by the name of Ticklemoth.— 
The communication was accompanied by a bon- 
net of her manufacture, and a few dried spe- 
cimens of the entire grass. ‘The bonnet being 
submitted to the inspection of the principal 
dealers in such articles, was declared by all of 
them to be superior even to Leghorn in the 
fineness of the material and the beauty of its 
color; and that the introduction of straw to this 
country, either by importation or growing it 
here, would probably be of public advantage, 
by supplying a raw material superior to any 
other, and which probably may be manufactur- 
ed t> great advantage in those parts of Great 
Britain and [reland where labor is cheap. 

The reward mentioned at the head of this 
article was, in consequence, voted to Miss 


than what every farmer’s house furnishes, In 
the first place I prepare some soap and wate, 
in which I dissolve pearl ash until it can be tas’ 
ed; in this solution I moisten the grass, an4 
then set it in an upright position in the bottom 
of acask ; 1 then burn brimstone in the cask } 
means of a small heated kettle or dish of coal; 
and close the cask at the top with blankets x, 
as to confine the smoke. This fumigation | 
continue until the grass moistened by the soly. 
tion of pearl-ash, &c. becomes dry, which wii 
require about two hours. During this oper. 
tion, the kettle will generally require to be re. 
heated, or the coals to be replenished once o, 
twice. The grass is now ready for platting — 
After this is performed and the bonnet is sewe, 
together, I fumigate it again with brimstone jy 
the same manner as before, being careful 1 
place the bonnet in a situation in which it wij 
be penetrated by the smoke ; the bonnet is now 
finished by pressing, for which purpose, I haye 
used only a common ‘smoothing iron. The op. 
ly caution necessary in this operation is, not to 
have the iron heated so much as to scorch the 
grass. SOPHIA WELLS. 


plat, was almost entirely puta stop to. The 
consequence of this was, an extraordinary de- 
gree of encouragement to our domestic manu- 
facture of plaited straw, and a proportional de- 
gree of ease and comfort hence derived, by the 
agricultural labourers of Bedfordshire, Hert- 
fordshire, and Buckinghamshire, by the wives 
and children of whom this profitable occupation 
was chiefly engrossed. Competitioa naturally 


Woodhouse, on conditions which should put the 
Society in possession of some seed of the grass, 
and also of the process employed by the candi- 
date to bleach the straw. Both these condi- 
tions have been complied with; the seed re- 
ceived has been distributed during the summer 
of the present year, to various persons in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and has germinated 
very successfully, both under cover and in the 


(To be continued.) 


From the New Bedford Mercury. 


LOCUST TREES. 

Mr. Linpsey,—You will particularly oblige 
some of your readers by giving publicity to the 
following directions for preparing and planting 
the Locust Seed. Want of information on the 


ied to an improvement of the fabric by splitting 
the straw, which had heretofore been used en- 
tire, and by more accurate selection of the 
straw itself and more effectual methods of 
bleaching. At the conclusion, however of the 
war the trade of the country fell into its usual 
channels and bonnets and hats of genuine Leg- 
horn plat.soon found their way into our mar- 
kets. The Leghorn straw being much slender- 
er than that of English growth, may be employ- 
ed entire for the finest articles, on which ac- 
count the plat is rendered more even, pliable, 
and durable than that of equal. fineness made 
from split straw: it is also greatly superior in 
color. A further advantage is, that the spiral 
coil of Leghorn plat of which a hat or bonnet 
is formed, admits of being joined by knitting the 
adjacent edges together insiead of overlapping 
and sewing them, as must necessarily be the 
case with the English plat: on account of 
which difference of construction, the Italian 
bonnets and hats are of the same unifori thick- 
ness, whereas, the English are an unpleasant 
alternation of ridges and depressions, and re- 
quire, besides, a considerable greater quantity 
of plat. These real grounds of preference, in- 
dependently of the caprice of fashion, soon be- 
gap to operate unfavorably on the English 
straw plat, and in a short time put an end to it 
as far as regards the finer fabrics. 

Another cause also has operated in producing 
the depression of this manufacture, namely, the 
-greater cheapness of labor on the continent in 
comparison with England. The best Hertford- 
shire straw may be, and actually is sent to 
Switzerland, where it is platted, is then return- 
ed to England, paying an import of duty of 17 
shillings per pound, and may, after all, be sold 
wi 25 per cent. cheaper than plat made in this 
country. 





open air. In the latter situation it has thrown 
up athick mat of long and fine herbage, but 
has not flowered, it is therefore probably pe- 
rennial ; and if it endures our winters, will, in 
all likelihood, prove a valuable pasture grase. 

The treatment of the stems for the purpose 
of manufacture, is thus described in the words 
of Miss Woodhouse herself: 


Weathersfield, Conn. Dec. 20, 1823. 

I regret that the proper season for cutting 
the grass had elapsed before I received the 
communication from London. ‘The small quan- 
tity which I had previously gathered, I trans- 
mit herewith to the Society. Part of it is pre- 
pared for platting. It may be considered as a 
specimen of the usual fineness of the grass, as 
it has not had a straw, coarse or -fine, selected 
from it. 

I am abie to give no account of the method 
of cultivation having never known it cultivated 
in this country. It grows spontaneously and 
abundantly in our meadows. It is more com- 
mon in fields that have not been highly manur- 
ed, but that are rather reduced in strength and 
richness of soil; in a few fields it has been ob- 
served, that gypsum and manure have destroy- 
ed this grass and introduced clover. 

1 am able to procure but little of the seed.— 
As it has never been sown in this country, very 
little of it has been preserved. 

I have prepared it for manufacture in the 
following manner :—I have cut it in the fields 
from the time of its flowering, until the seed 
is nearly matured; that part only is used, 
which is between the upper joint and the top 
or panicle; on this I pour boiling water and 
then dry it in the sun; this operation | repeat 
once or twice, or until the leaves which sheath 
the stem come off. 1 then bleach it, but for 
this purpose 1 have used 0 ofher apparatus 





subject has caused the neglect which has taken 
place, in the cultivation of this valuable tree— 
This method may be depended upon, as it was 
derived from a source of high respectability on 
Long Island. F. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Put the seeds into a vessel over night, pour 
hot (not boiling) water on them. Inthe mom- 
ing, take them out and spread them—-select 
those that have swelled, for planting; retum 
the remainder into the vessel, repeating the 
same process the following, .and so on for two 
or three successive nights; taking care each 
morning to separate the swelled seeds from the 
others. What remain will probably be imperiect. 

Sow or plant the swelled seeds in rows three 
feet apart, on good ground, about the time of 
planting beans—to be hoed and. dressed the 
same as beans. 

They are very tender when young, and 
slight frosts will greatly injure, ifnot kill them. 

=—=—_=_ 

A correspondent at Little Compton informs 
us, that a person in that place came near losing 
a valuable Cow, by her having got a large 
piece of turnip in her throat, which she could 
not swallow. Various ways were tried to ex- 
tract the turnip; but the only practicable metb- 
od was to cut a hole and take it from her wind- 
pipe. The wound was carefully closed up, and 
the cow fed on corn and potatoes, with a litle 
hay ; and is now entirely recovered.—Jbid. 

We should be glad to know if the following remedy 
was tried: 

Take a quart of water, a little more than milk warm, 
and put in it a large spoonful of soft soap, and stirit 
well, and turn it down the animal’s throat, about one 


third ata time. This by causing the throat to be slip- 


pery enables the creature to. dislodge the root or other 
substance. See N. E. Farmer, vol. i. page 258. 
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BIRD SHOOTING. 
Easton, Pa. March 26. 

The approach of mild weather has brought 
with it that most charming delight of the sea- 
son, the music and twittering of the smaller 
pirds—but it is no trifling deduction from the 
the pleasure it affords, to bear the surrounding 
pills reverberate with the reports of guns that 
wanton insensible persons are aiming at their 
lives. Prehaps no amusement (if it deserves that 
name) is so lame in defence as this. Few are 
willing to acknowledge themselves hard-hearted 
or savage enough to be pleased with the dying 
pangs of a poor beautiful little bird, which can 
answer him bat a trifling purpose after it is dead; 
and as an economical mode of procuring food, it 
is wholly indefensible, for the cost of powder 
and shot, used by the most expert gunner, (un- 
less ona chance occasien,) would procure dou- 
ble or treble the weight of good fat mutton or 
beef, at the butcher’s stall, as he can possibly 
obtain in birds—and if their little limbs be a 
delicious variation for his palate, yet he must 
have an inharmonious soul who can exchange 
their continued heavenly notes for such a mo- 
mentary gratification. The exbibition of skilful 
shooting, or practising to attain it, is a poor 
plea. Our riflemen in the absence of Indians 
and bears, content themselves with shooting at 
a square inch of paper, and sleep just as soundly 
afterwards as if they had taken a dozen slaps! 
and so might one of your blue bird gunners. 

But the destruction of a robin, chip, blue, or 
black bird, is not all; with every individual of 
them the sporting wretch destroys at least a 
bushel of corn, apples, or other fruit; for in the 
course of the season, each bird devours as many 
caterpillars and other insects as would by the 
time of the ingathering prevent the earth’s pro- 
ductions to the amount: and no doubt to such 
cause is to be attributed the enormous increase 
of marauding insects which the papers from 
every quarter detail through the summer season : 
—however, it'serves the sufferers right; they 
should prevent it in nature’s way.—So extensive 
has their destruction been, that the many beauti- 
ful summer walks adjoining this town, have been 
deprived of half their sweetness, in the aimost 
total absence of birds which formerly abound- 
ed, and their place occupied by swarms of cater- 
pillars on the ravaged ragged looking trees. 

The game laws of England and other places 
are subjects of great scorn in this country; and 
perhaps much cannot be said in defence of the 
reasons for their adoption that would be agree- 
able to republican notions, as it was, undeniably, 
to reserve that sport for the richer classes; 
though all may partake by purchasing licenses 
for specified times—Nevertheless they are at- 
tended with immense advantages to the farmer. 
The smaller birds are abundant, and we do not 
remember ever to have seen an account of ex- 
tensive destruction by insects in that country ; 
to which add the preservation of their crops 
from the wandering feet of wanton gunners, 
and the gaiety of their dwellings from the 
music of the little songsters; for we would 
Sooner see ten dozen gunners toiling on the 
tread wheel, than forego this last consideration. 

It is urged by the sportsmen that if they do 
not, others will! Though this is no excuse to 
each, yet let adjoining farmers unite to prevent 
it, by perseveringly prosecuting every one who 
€aters their premises on that errand.—No one 





has a right to shoot on any land without the 
owner’s leave, and are also fineable for so doing 
within a considerable distance of any public 
road. In parts of Bucks County and elsewhere 
this is done, and the farmers find their accounts 
bettered by it,—neither do so many accidents 
happen by leaving loaded guns standing about 
the house. 

We do not mean to say there may not be 
proper times for shooting, though it should be 
confined to a season ; and perhaps hawks, crows, 
&c. are lawful prey at any time. 


_—_— wow —_— 


From the American Farmer. 


ON MILK AND ITS PRESERVATION, 
With reasons why the portion last drawn from the 
cow 1s always the richest. 

Ata late sitting of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society a memoir’ was read by Mr. Maclure, a 
surgeon, in which he presented a simple bat sa- 
tisfactory explanation of the well known fact 
that the milk which is obtained towards the 
conclusion, is much richer than that which the 
cow yields.at the commencement of the milk- 
ing process. ‘The dairy-maid calls it the strip- 
pings or afterings. His theory is this: He con- 
siders milk in the udder of an animal, as being 
nearly in the same circumstances as milk con- 
tained in a vessel out of her body altogether.— 
It is without the pale of the animal’s secretion, 
and nearly in a state of absolute rest. Its com- 
ponent parts, therefore, will obey the same 
laws in the one state as inthe other. Now the 
cream, which is the lighter and more oleagi- 
nous part of milk, ascends to the surface of that 
which is contained ina vessel, becomes super- 
natant, and leaves the more watery and heavier 
portion below. In like manner, because the 
part called afterings, which resembles cream, is 
specifically lighter than the more aqueous por- 
tion of milk in the udder, it ascends to the up- 
per region of that organ, and consequently is 
the last which is expressed during the process 
of milking. 

The following method is recommended for 
the preservation of milk, either at sea or in 
warm climates :—* Provide pint or quart bot- 
tles, which mast be perfectly clean, sweet and 
dry ; draw the milk from the cow into the bot- 
tles, and as they are filled, immediately cork 
them well up. Then spread alittle straw on 
the bottom of the boiler, on which place bottles 
with straw between them, until the boiler con- 
tains a sufficient quantity. Fill it up with cold 
water; heat the water, and as soon as it begins 
to boil, draw the fire, and let the whole gradu- 
ally cool. When quite cold, take out the bot- 
tles, and pack them with straw or saw dust, in 
hampers, and stow them in the coolest part of 
the ship, or inacool place. Milk preserved in 
this manner, has been carried to the West In- 
dies, and back again to Denmark; and al- 
though it had been eighteen months in the 
bottles, it was as sweet as first milked from 
the cow. 





NEW WHEAT. 

Extract of a letter from Hon. Jonas Seely, Esq. a 
member of the Legislature, to an agricultural 
gentleman in this county. 

Ausany, 6th Feb. 1824. 
“ Sm,—in answer to your request on the sub- 
ject of anew kind of wheat, lately cultivated 
in Seneca county, I really consider it a great 


acquisition to ourcountry. It resembles in col- 
or the bearded thorn wheat, the berry rather 
smaller than the white or red chaffed wheat, 
and weighs from 62 to 64 Ibs. a bushel. I have 
made experiments, and have given it a fair tri- 
al on different soils, from clay loam to a black 
rich soil. It possessestwo very important pro- 
perties which our common wheat does not. It 
resists frost much better, and is absolutely invul- 
nerable to the attack of the Hessian fly; this 
was abundantly proved the last season. On this 
account alone it is invaluable, as I had fields of 
common wheat nearly destroyed by the fly, 
while this new wheat side by side was untouched. 
The common wheat when not injured by fly or 
frost will produce some more per acre. The new 
wheat grows thick on the ground, the color of 
the straw is lighter and softer and does not grow 
as tall as common wheat, the heads are shorter 
but fill well, the chaff is light. The flour is 
équal to the common red berried wheat. I sold 
70 bushels of it to Col. Mynderse, at the Sene- 
ca Falls, last December, his miller pronounced 
it the finest lot of wheat he had purchased since 
harvest; it was sowed the 17th September, 
1822. It was first introduced into Seneca coun- 
ty 5 or six years ago, and is called beaver dam 
wheat, under an idea it was first brought 
from a beaver dam near Utica, whereas, Col, 
Mynderse informed me that it was imported 
from Spain by Elkanah Watson, Esq. of Albany, 
and was one of the various samples of wheat he 
distributed over the country 6 or 7 years ago.” 

It is hoped the printers of newspapers 
throughout the state, will, for a moment, take a 
breathing spell from the busy strife of politics, 
and occasionally turn an eye to the best interests 
of our country, viz.: agriculture and domestic 
manufactures. A general communication of the 
above important information cannot {ail to pro- 
mote the general good.— ibid. 





EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE BOTTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sin,—In the American Farmer | have read with 

interest, several remedies for the botts. It is cer- 
tainly desireable, if possible to obtain some speci- 
fic, which may be relied on, to expel those terri- 
ble insects when actually formed in the stomach, 
as well as to prevent their formation. As one of 
your correspondents observes there is no doubt 
that salt exhibited weekly in the food of horses, 
would assist as a preventive ; and so will salt pe- 
tre and assafcetida occasionally administered.— 
Currying and cleaning the hair of the horse is ne- 
cessary not only for the good appearance, but al- 
so for the general health of our favorite animal. 

Of all the remedies I have used and seen used 
to expel the botts, fish brine is decidedly the most 
efficacious and sure. I have saved several valua- 
ble horses, after they were actually stretched on 
the ground, and apparently in the last agonies. 

Let a quart of salt fish brine be administered 
at once ; and the dose be repeated in an hour 
afterwards, unless previously ees be symptome 
of relief. The medicine will show its effects 
in copious discharges from the relieved apimal, 
which will be accompanied by quantities of 
dead botts. He will not only be relieved, but 
will be improved in his health and condition. It 
is to be observed, by the by, that all owners of 
horses would do well to give them occasionally in 
their food, and sometimes in draught, small quan- 





tities of fish brine. E. H. CUMMINS. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1824. 


FARMER’S CALENDER. 

FLAX is not so much cultivated in New Eng- 
jand as it should be, notwithstanding many able 
essays have been written recommending it to 
the attention of our agriculturists. We shall 
give a few brief observations, stating the most 
approved methods of obtaining this crop, and re- 
fer our readers, who wish to avail themselves of 
more detailed information to the able essays of 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. republished in the 2d vol. 
of the N. E. Farmer, pages 26, 36, 44. 

Flax should be sown on a moist, cool and rich 
soil. The land should be made quite fine, and 





free from weeds, and therefore no new dung} 


should be laid on it at the time of sowing.— 
Fresh dung causes weeds to multiply till they 
nearly or altogether stifle the crop. Besides, 
barn yard manure, applied the same season in 
which the crop is raised, not only occasions 
weeds to infest and choak the flax plants, but in- 
duces the plants to lodge, and giyes them a thin 
harle. Lime, marle, and leached ashes are re- 
commended. Your seed should be of the last 
year’s growth. It should be “ plump, oily, and 
heavy, of a light brown color, sinking readily 
in the water, and, when thrown into the fire, 
should crackle and blaze quick. Avery simple 
method of trial is to sprinkle it thin between 
two pieces of wet paper, which plunge into a 
hot-bed or dung-hill, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the proportion that will vegetate can 
be discerned.” 

With regard to the quantity of seed to be 
sown, there has not been, and perhaps ought 
not to be, any uniformity of practice. In Eng- 
land they sow two bushels of imported seed to 
an acre. When they sow seed of their own 
raising they allow more. If you wish to obtain 
very fine flax, your seed should be thickly sown 
from two to three bushels to an acre, will pro- 
bably prove the proper quantity. But if the 
raising of seed is an object about a bushel and 
a half will be the right proportion. ‘In this 
country,” says Mr. Pomeroy, “ it will be impor- 
tant, at present, to sow at such a rate as will 
ensure good crops of each ; and experience on- 
ly can determine the exact point. It is proba- 
ble that six pecks is the least, and two bushels 
the extent that should be sown to obtain the 
most profitable results, till the demand for seed 
is considerably lessened.” 

The Farmer’s Assistant asserts that * in addi- 
tion to the requisites of a rich earth free of the 
seeds of weeds and well fallowed, for obtaining 
a good crop of flax, another requisite is that the 
ground shall not have borne flax for as much as 
seven years previous to the time it is to be 
sown with this crop.” The same author says, 
** when ground is folded for raising turnips, in- 
stead of sowing this crop for the first year, let 
it be frequently ploughed in order to kill all the 
weeds, and sown early with flax the next spring 
and then with turnips after the flax is taken off.” 

Salt as manure is recommended by many wri- 
ters as particularly favorable to the growth of 
the flax; the quantity applied to be about dou- 
ble to that of the seed sown. In the Memoirs of 
the New York Agricultural Society, vol. ii. page 
22, ashes are recommended as the best manure 

for flax. ‘ The seed should be soaked about 





half an hour in weak lye, or rather in strong lye 
diluted with six times as much water. If it is 
taken wet from the lye and rolled in plaister it 
is better. Let it be sowed on land well plough- 
ed twice and harrowed, which had been planted 
with potatoes or corn (potatoes preferable) the 
preceding year. Just as the flax is coming up, 
sow on two or three bushels of strong ashes per 
acre.” 

oats. Every farmer who keeps horses should 
raise some oats, enough for home consumption 
at least. Nothing, we believe, is equal to them 
as food for horses, as they serve in some de- 
gree as well for physic as for food. They are, 
likewise, when manufactured into oat meal, said 
to be an excellent article for human sustenance, 
and although not so palatable at first, with a lit- 
tle use are by many preferred to the best wheat 
flour. Many farmers find it to be a good mode 
ef cultivation to raise oats the first crop, after 
breaking up the sward. The oats have strong 
piercing roots, and penetrate the earth in such 
a manner that it is easily made mellow when 
the roots of the oats decay. Gypsum is a good 
manure for oats. It may be sown soon after the 
oats are harrowed in. Dean’s New England 
Farmer directs the sowing of three bushels of 
seed oats to an acre. The Farmer’s.Assistant 
says, “probably about a bushel and an half is 
sufficient.” Banister’s Husbandry says “ from 
three four bushels is the quantity necessary to 
seed an acre, allowing a larger proportion to 
the poor lands than needs be sown on those of a 
more fertile nature.” The same writer ob- 
serves that * where land is intended to be laid 
down with clover or other grass seeds, it is 
much more eligible to sow these seeds among 
oats than on ground sown with barley; for since 
the land ought to be well prepared both by ma- 
nure and tillage previous to laying it down to 
grass seeds, such extraordinary cultivation will 
be apt to cause the barley to lodge, when the 
grass will grow through it, and render it of lit- 
tle worth; or if this accident should not happen, 
the length of the clover will occasion an extra- 
ordinary humidity in the barley, that a longer 
time will become necessary for its lying abroad, 
whereby great injury may accrue to the grain, 
if much rain should fall during this procrastinat- 
ed harvest. These objections do not apply to 
oats in the like predicament ; for the straw of 
this grain being much stiffer and less porous than 
that of barley, is enabled to maintain an erect, 
posture against that weather, which would have 
laid flat the barley crops; and if from the ex- 
traordinary length of the grass it should be ne- 
cessary to prolong the harvest, the oats will 
take but little injury, though a wet time should 
happen whilst they lie in the swarth.” 

Oats are reputed to be a very good crop for 
ploughing in green for manure. Two crops of 
oats have been ploughed in, the same season, 
and produced a very good effect. They are, 
likewise, sometimes sowed for pasture, and the 
practice has been highly recommended by re- 
spectable cultivators. 


THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
first number of a periodical work, with the’ above title 
has been published by Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard & 
Co. No. 1, Cornhill, Boston. From a cursory perusal 
of this number, we are led to favorable anticipations of 
its progress, provided it should meet with that degree 
of public patronage, which is indispensable in order to 


The 





————__ 
give permanency to literary efforts, particularly thos. 
of this description. The following extract from th, 
Prospectus developes the plan of the publication, and 
the means, which are relied on to carry its objects into 
effect. 


“We shall endeavor to give to the United State, 
Literary Gazette, a strietly national character. f w, 
do not fail in executing our intentions, it will commy. 
nicate a distinct and accurate impression of the liters. 
ry and intellectual condition and progress of this coyp. 
try. A large proportion of our pages will be filled wit) 
reviews of works published here, either of domestic o; 
foreign origin ; every book which issues from the press of 
this country, and comes within our reach, shall receiv, 
from us such notice as its character and pretensions de. 
serve. We shall also publish whatever interesting jn. 
formation we can gather, concerning our national |it¢. 
rature, education, and public opinions. 

Some pages of each number will be filled with 

‘ery and Scientific Intelligence. Great care and 

“ty will be used to ensure to this department of 

t zette interest and value. It may be well tore. 

ma, that our extensive connexion with booksellers a; 

home and abroad, will enable us to supply our editors 

and contributors, promptly, with almost every new 
publication of the kind.” 

The work is to be published the first and fifteenth 
day of each month ina quarto form, each number 
containing 16 quarto pages. The paper, type and exe. 
cution are of the best quality. Terms—$5 per annun. 
Subscriptions received by the publishers. 

LOLOL ELE IOI 
FOREIGN. 

Spanish papers to the 11th March have been receir- 
ed in this city, but contain nothing interesting. Ac- 
counts from Barcelona state that the Algerines were 
fitting out vessels to depredate on the commerce of the 
British, and that they had taken several Spanish ves 
sels. The port of Algiers is closely blockaded bya 
British squadron. 

An article dated St. Jago, Chili, Dec. 15, 1823, states 
that there are several Spanish privateers on that coast ; 
one of whom is said to have captured the ‘English ship 
Stanmore, chartered by the Chilian East India Compa- 
ny, and said to have $50,000 in specie on board, and 
an equal amount in cargo. A Chilian frigate has sail- 
ed in search of her, and it is added that the United 
States’ thip Franklin, Com. Stuart, has also sailed in 
quest of her ; as it issaid that the Stanmore had the 
American Consul at Coquimbo, on board, and that he 
has been detained. 

Gen. La Fayette has lost his election to the House 
of Deputies in the Department of La Sarthe. At the 
last election he was returned from two places. 


From Braszil.—An arrival at Salem from Para, con- 
firms the accounts of the evacuation of that place by 
the Portuguese and other Europeans, in consequence of 
the approach of 15,000 of the natives to the possession 
of the city. On board one vessel 192 merchants, Kc. 
embarked for Lisbon. 


From Porto Bello.—Capt. Bossierre, from Porto Bel- 
lo informs that a letter had been received there from 
Panama, dated March 26th, giving information of the 
arrival there of a vessel from Callao, with advices, that 
the Royal Spanish-army had made propositions to Bol- 
ivar to capitulate, on condition of being sent to Pana- 
ma, and thence to be expedited to Europe. 

An arrival at New York has brought French papers 
to the 25th March. By those it appears that the 
French government are about to acknowledge the In- 
dependence of Hayti, and open a commercial inter- 
course with the late Spanish South American States.— 
The new French Parliament was opened by the King 
in person. His speech was pacific, but as usual on 
such occasions, rather indefinite. Respecting Greece 
and South America, he observed, “| trust that the at- 
fairs of the East and of Spanish and Portuguese Amer- 
ica will be regulated to the advantage of the nations 
and people who are interested, and to the great ¢x- 
tension of the commercial relations of the world.” — 
The speech was received with lively and reiterated 
acclamations.. 
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London dates are received to the 20th March, but 
contain nothing of much interest. 

The last advices from Greece continued favorable to 
that country. Patros was expected to surrender short- 

ly. Lord Byron had adopted a Greek dress, and 
marched with a corps against Lepanto. It was report- 
ed that.the Pacha of Scutari had raised the standard 
of rebellion against Turkey, and declared his intention 
of naking a common cause with the Albanians and 
Hellenes. Several English officers of merit had re- 
cently arrived in Greece, and also several cargoes of 
munitions of war. _— 

Accounts from Constantinople to Feb. 12th, contra- 
dict the report of peace having been ratified with 
Persia, and state that the Turkish Army had recently 
been completely defeated, in the neighborhood of Bag- 
dad. -— 

It was reported at Genoa, March 6th, that the Alge- 
rines had taken 10 Spanish vessels, and had landed on 
the coast of Valencia, and carried off 47 persons, men, 
wo men and children. 

Se PE ETE YTS 


DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Thomas Story, of the city of New York, has 
prepared and placed for inspection at the office of the 
Commercial of that city, a model, which is to super- 
sede the crank motion in our steam engines. This im- 
provement, says the Editor of the Commercial, will 
transfer the power unimpaired from the piston of a 
steam engine, to the water wheel of a steam boat, ina 
perpendicular line, without variation, and will cause a 
saving ef nearly 50 per cent of the power of the en- 
gine which is now lost, by the manner in which the 
power is transferred through the irregular agency of 
the crank, or the crank motion. 

The advantage it possesses over the crank and 
shackle bar now in use in steam engines, is explained 
by Mr. Story as follows: Suppose a boat hasa steam 
engine, with a cylinder of 30 inches in diameter, equal 
to the power of 30 horses ; this engine can raise on its 
piston 5600 pounds; but by the agency of the crank 
and shackle bar, now in use, it cannot transfer to the 
water wheel axletree more than an average power of 
2240 pounds; whereas this substitute can transfer 
3620 pounds, from this piston of the same Engine, and 
the same time.—Philadelphia Register. 





Sr. Louis, Missouri, March 29. Lt. Morris, of the 
Council Bluffs, brings news of the murder of five men 
belonging to the trading establishment of Messrs. B. 
Pratte & Co. by the Yonctons, and one of the Colum- 
bia Fur Company, by the Rickaree Indians. 


An article, dated Indianapolis, March 30, gives a de- 
tailed account of a very barbarous murder, committed 
by a party of white men on some Indians encamped 
on Fall Creek, Madison county, for the purpose of hunt- 
ing. The Indians were ten in number, consisting of 
three men, three women, two girls half grown, and two 
small boys. Five white men and two boys went to the 
camp and decoyed the three men away from the camp 
with the pretence of ‘assisting them to hunt for some 
cattle. Two of the Indians were shot dead by the 
white savages; the third made his escape badly 
wounded. The murderers returned to the camp, and 
after making professions of friendship, killed the wo- 
men and children, with circumstances of the most 
atrocious cruelty. One of the lads, concerned in the 
murder, having been compelled to assist by his father, 
gave information of the horrid transaction, and five of 
the seven concerned in the murder were arrested. The 
families in the neighborhood have removed from that 
vicinity to avoid'the vengeance of the Indians. 

Professor Everett is appointed to deliver the Oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at their next anniversary. 


The Boston Recorder of Saturday last, contains a list 


of duels fought in the United States, or by citizens of| the building of additional sloops of war. 


the United States, since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, to the number of a hundred and four, in 


the greater part of which one of the parties was kill-| communicated from the minutes of the Committee a 


-ed, and in several of them both were killed. 


Violating the grave. —A trial of a novel character has 


a young medical student, for disinterring a dead hody. 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to two months im- 
prisonment, and to pay costs amounting to about $250. 


SESE 
CONGRESSIONAL. 

In Senwate.—Friday, April 16. Mr: Lloyd, of 
Mass. gave notice that on Monday next he should ask 
leave to introducea bill “*to provide for the punish- 
ment of certain crimes when committed in any Navy 
Yard, fort, arsenal dock, light house, tract of land, or 
other place belonging to the United States.” 

The additional bill relative to making the returns of 
the election of President and Vice President was fur- 
ther discussed ; amendments made, and the bill passed 
to a third reading. 


Monday, April 19. A resolution for fixing on the 
15th of May for the adjournment of Congress passed 
to a third reading, Ayes 25, Nays 21. 

The new Tariff Bili from the House was read fora 
first time. 

A resolution passed, requesting information respect- 
ing loans of money made during the late war, under 
the condition of applying them to the defence of the 
State to which such loans were made. 

Tuesday, April 20. Mr. Lloyd, of Mass. asked 
leave to introduce a bill (mentioned above) for pu- 
nishment of crimes, &c. 

The Tariff Bill was read a second time, and Mr. 
Lloyd, of Mass. moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. After debate, this motion was 
negatived. Yeas 22, Nays 23. The bill was then re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and Manufac- 
tures. 

Wednesday, April 21. The Senate concurred ina 
resolution from the House for the appointment ofa 
Joint Committee to report what business is necessary 
to be acted on at the present session, and when the 
two houses may adjourn. 


House.—Friday, April 16. A memorial of the 
Cherokee Deputation, representing their unwillingness 
to abandon their homes, declaring their determination 
te pursue agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanic 
arts, and praying protection, was received and ordered 
to be printed. 

A memorial from sundry inhabitants of Washington, 
praying the establishment of a National Paper Cur- 
rency was referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 

The bill respecting the Slave Trade was reported and 
read twice. 

The Tariff Bill was again discussed, and at length 
the main question ‘* Shall the bill pass 2” was put and 
decided in the affirmative. Yeas 110, Nays 102. 

Monday, April 19. The Speaker presented a long 
address from Ninian Edwards, of Illinois, late a Sena- 
tor of the United States, and recently appointed Min- 
| ister to Mexico, vindicating himself from certain alle- 
| gations made by the Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
late report to Congress im relation to government de- 
posits in the Western Banks. This caused warm de- 
bate, and at length a Committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject. 


| Tuesday, April 20. On motion of Mr. Taylor a 
Committee of five were appointed on the part of the 
House to join a Committee of the Senate to report 
what business ought to be acted upon the present ses- 
sion, and when the session may be closed. 

Mr. Cocke moved to strike out the appropriation of 
$50,000 for a fortification on Naraganset Bay, in Rhode 
Island. This occasioned along debate, and the mo- 
tion was negatived. Yeas 62. Nays 121. 

Wednesday, April 21. A bill to allow bounty on 
vessels employed in the Cod Fishery, in certain cases, 
was read twice. 

The joint resolution of the Senate, fixing on the 16th 
of May for the recess of Congress was read twice, and 
after debate referred to a Committee. 

The House refused to take up the bill authorizing 


Mr. Floyd, from the Committee to whom was refer- 
red the Memorial of N. Edwards, before mentioned, 


vote to require the attendance of said Edwards, to be 
examined on the matters contained in his Memorial ; 
and that the Chairman do move the House, that in« 





‘taken place at the present sessson of the S» reme Ju- 
dicial Court, in Worcester, upon an indictmeu. against 
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cated to the President of the United States. This mo- 
tion, after debate, was agreed to. 











ag received by the London Packet, and for sale 
by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market-square, an 
assortment of GARDEN SEED, of the last year’s 
es among which are, Early and Late Cauliflower, 
arly and Late Cabbage, Early and Late Peas, Sweet 
Marjoram and Thyme, ARMACK, MANGEL WURT- 
ZEL, RUTA BAGA, &c. Likewise—a few cases ot 
MARASCHINO and CURACOA, a Cordial much cel- 
ebrated in Europe—French Annisette in baskets of 2 
bottles each—Welch’s No. 1 Chocolate, Cocoa and 
Shells—green Madeira Citron, with other Groceries 
as usual. 
Likewise—a few Hampers of Rich Cheshire and Loaf 
Cheese—London Brown Stout, in whole and half Bot - 
tles—English and French Mustard, in kegs aud jugs. 
March 27. 6w 
NOTICE. 

R. HALL J. KELLEY, Engineer and Teacher o/ 

Mathematicks, will be in his Office, No. 64, Mar- 
ket-Street, between the hours of 12 and 2 o'clock, 
P. M. April 17. 


ANTED Nos. 14, 43, and 45, of the Ist Vol. of 
the N. E. Farmer. For which a generous price 
will be given by the publisher of this paper. 


~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 





























[Revised and corrected every Friday. } 














D. CLD. C. 
APPLES, good, to best, bbl. | 1 50; 2 00 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . . . |ton. {125 
pearl Gee we 125 
BEANS, white, o wine o oa 90; 110 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, . j|bbl.}| 8 50 
cargo, Nol, . .. . 7 7 25 
en * 6 6 6 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. Ib. 10 11 
CHEESE, new milk . a 7 10 
skimed milk, 3 4 
Oe 8 9 
PLAX SEED . . « «.+.«, pum 82 64 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. [bbl.| 6 75) 7 
Genessee, “all 7 
Rye, best ° 3 
GRAIN, Rye » or eb we se 55 
Corn ae 40 48 
Barley kisetaut 67 70 
Oats ‘: aaa lar 32 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . lb. 10 1] 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 38 40 
Balm ~- © © © = * « « 2. 8 mF 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 63) 72 


PLAISTER PARIS . . . . j|ton.| 4 00 50 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . |bbl.| 15 00) 1 


navy, mess, 12 50 


oo 




















formation of the votes of the House thereon, and of the 
foregoing resolution of the Committee, be communi- 














Cargo, Nol, .. . 12 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, - j{bush) 2 25) 2 33 
Clover. 4 + 41 sis Ib. 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 58 70 

do do unwashed 37 40 

do 3-4 washed 45 50 

do 1-2 do 37 40 

Native ... . do 31 33 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort, 50 00 

do Spinning, 1st sort 40 42 

PROVISION MARKET. lb. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 6 2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, 8 

“ whole hog, .« 5 6 
i. thee Lo oe 3 10 
MUTTON and LAMB, 5 15 
POULERY, 9224. 4 6 17 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 5 16 
lump, bn Ou 8 10 17 
> cl Ga. 6 « & «. Mies 10 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail,. . - - {bush 5 7 

Indian, do. Popes 55 60 

POTATOES, sie Uae 26 37 

CIDER, liquor, new. . . - |[bbl.j| 2 50} 3 50 








HAY, aceordinig to quality, - 16 OL 18 00 
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From the New-York Evening Post. 


Whoever can read the following lines without being 


sensibly touched with their unusual beauty, posses- 


ses no feelings in common with me. 
FADED HOURS. 
BY J. R. SUTERMIESTER. 


Oh! for my bright and faded hours, 
When life was like a summer stream, 
On whose gay banks the virgin flowers, 
Blushed in the morning rosy beam— 
Or danced upon the stream that bare, 
Its store of rich perfume along— 
While the wood robin poured on air, 
The ravishing delights of song. 
The sun looked from his lofty cloud, 
While flowed its sparkling waters fair— 
And went upon his path way proud, 
And strew a brighter lustre there— 
And smiled upon the golden heaven, 
And on the earth’s sweet loveliness, 
Where light and joy and song were given 
The glad and fairy scene to bless ! 
Aye, these were bright and joyous hours, 
When youth awoke from boyhood’s dream : 
To see life’s Eden dressed in flowers, 
While young hope basked in morning’s beam, 
And proffered thanks to heaven above, 
(While glowed his fond and grateful breast) 
Who spread for him that scene of love, 
And made him so supremely blest. 
That scene of love—where hath it gone? 
Where hath its charm and beauty sped ? 
My hours of youth that o’er me shone— 
Where have their light and splendor fled ? 
Into the silent lapse of years— 
And I am left on earth to mourn! 
And I am left to drop my tears 
O’er mem’ry’s lone and icy urn! 
Yet, why pour forth the voice of wail, 
O’er feeling’s blighted coronal ? 
Ere many gorgeous suns shall fail, 
I shall be gather’d in my pall. 
Oh! my dark hours on earth are few— 
My hopes are crush’d—my heart is riven— 
And I shall soon bid life adieu, 
To seek enduring joys in heaven ! 
Rinebeck, 1824. 














Miscellany. 








Translated for the Charleston Courier, from a French 
paper. 
THE DOG OF COGNIOU. 

A paper merchant established at Marseilles, 
went in 1718 on a journey to Toulon, and was 
assassinated on his return in the wood of Cog- 
niou. Notwithstanding the strict enquiries made 
by the son and widow of the deceased, they 
could not fall upon the track of the murderer. 

Six months thus passed away, about which 
time the merchant’s son eutered one day a 
coffee-house, where several persons were peace- 
ably assembled. Immediately his father’s dog, 
that had accompanied him, sprung with fury 
upon a tall lean man who was enjoying the com- 
pany of ladies. Astonished at this sudden at- 
tack, every one rushed forward to restrain the 
furious animal-—they beat him with sticks, 
strove to draw him off by force—but all in 
vain—the dog redoubled his rage, and continued 
to bite his victim, who was pale with fright. 


They then applied to his master, who with 
the utmost difficulty made him release his pri- 
soner, and could only do so by.quickly leaving 
the place, when the dog followed him. But hav- 
ing gone about a hundred steps, the animal re- 
turned re-entered the coffee-house, and again 
sprung upon the man. 


There was at.this alarming scene, an indivi- 
dual who had been connected in business with 
the deceased—and he asked the son, who was 
struck with amazement, if his father had not 
that dog with him on his melancholy journey to 
Toulon. Yes, replied the son, he returned to 
the house long before we had intelligence of 
the calamity which has ruined us. 

During this private conversation, the master 
who had seized a cord and fastened it round the 
dog’s neck, was holding him with difficulty— 
when his friend added—If I do not deceive my- 
self, that man is the murderer of your father— 
remain while they are discussing the adventure, 
and I will go to the commissary for a guard. 

Returning soon after he arrested the indivi- 
dual suspected, and conducted him to prison. 
On searching him, they discovered the mer- 
chant’s watch and other jewels, of which he 
had deprived the unhappy man. It was proved 
besides, that on the day of the murder, the ac- 
cused had been seen by. a girl coming out of the 
wood of Cogniou. And these proofs, strength- 
ened by other circumstances, condemned the 
accused, who avowed his crime to the confes- 
sor on the scaffold. 


The following fact is gravely stated by a late 
English Traveller, and no doubt but as gravely 
swallowed by his English readers. ‘ One thing 
at least | must speak of, on account of its ex- 
traordinary nature; the Americans, I forgot the 
year, in order to destroy the Dutch shipping io 
the Texel, conveyed three several casks of a 
peculiar worm, which they emptied into those 
waters ; the result was, that they ate their way 
into the hulks of the vessels, which in a short 
time became completely rotten. A piece of 
the timber thus rendered useless, is preserved 
in spirits at this cabinet, (at Brussels) contain- 
ing still the destructive agents, in the holes 
which they had made. I mention this.circum- 
stance, because | do not remember that we have 
any such curiosity at our British Museum.” 
= 


Lady Barlow, from. Sidney to London. The 
Colonial produces put on board that ship, con- 
sisted of fine sea elephant oil, 264 tons; fur 
seal skins, 13,730; the oak or beet, 3679 solid 
feet.—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
[= 

Among a number of acts, which have receiv- 
ed the Royal assent, is an act to allow dealers 
to roast their own coffee, on certain condi- 
tions. — Ibid. 
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LEAD PIPE FOR AQUEDUCTS, &c. 
pee subseribers being appointed Agents for vending 
LORING’S IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, have con- 
stantly on hand, at their Store, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, 
a supply of different sizes and thickness. The manner 
in which their Pipe is manufactured renders it superior 
to the English or any other manufacture, and comes at 
a less price. Orders for any quantity or size will be 








execated at the shortest notice. 


Some idea may be formed of the infant com- ' . . 
merce. of New South Wales, from the cargo of transplanting Trowels, Rakes, Dutch or Pushing Hoes, 


Agricultural, Implements. 4 


OR sale at the AGRICULTURAL EsTABLisnmry; 
No. 20, Merchants’ Row, a great variety of ney 
and useful FARMING and GARDEN TOOLS, among 
which are the following, viz. : F 
Nixon’s Patent Cast Iron Plough; Tice’s do. ; Seq. 
ver and Fay’s do. ; Wood’s and Freebone’s do. ; Hoy. 
ard’s Cast and Wrought Iron do.; do. Wrought do,. 
do. Double Mould Board and Expanding do. ; Sinclair; 
Side Hill Plough; Beatson’s Improved Scarifiers ang 
Cultivators; Harrison’s and James’ Patent Corn She}. 
lers; Jaquith’s Threshing Machine; Willis’ Paten: 
Straw and Hay Cutter, the most improved and best cop. 
structed machine for the purpose ever invented. One o{ 
the above Machines is now in use and may be seen at 
Niles’ Livery Stable, Hawley Place.—Also, Safford’ 
Patent Straw Cutters; Hand Straw Cutters; Bennet’; 
Broad Cast Machine for Grass and other Seed; Com 
and Turnip Drills; Steven’s Patent Steel Spring Hay 
and Manure Forks; Brade & Co's. Cast Steel Hoe:; 
Wright's Steel Plated do. ; Common and Narrow do.; 
Merrill’s Steel Crook Neck do.; Iron and Steel Pota. 
toe do.; Turnip and small Garden do. of all kinds, 
Garden and Pruning Shears; Transplanting Trowel 
and Forks ; English and American Shovels and Spades; 
Bisbee’s polished Cast Steel Back Strapped Shovel, , 
new and very superior article ; Cam’s Cast Steel Scythes; 
Brush and other ‘Scythes; Common and Iron Teeth 
Garden Rakes, together with many other valuable 
Tools.— Also, a New ImprovedTree Brush for destroying 
Caterpillars. 
Oc A liberal discount made to dealers in the above 
articles. April 3, 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
OSEPH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court-street, has just 
received per London Packet, and for sale, an ex 
tensive variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Seeds, 
which added to his former collection makes the great- 
est assortment m New England—among them are 5) 
bushels early and late Peas,-of various sorts; 150 lbs. 
Turnip, 100 Ibs. RUTA BAGA, 200 lbs. Carrot, 1(0 
Ibs. Beet, 100 lbs. MANGEL WURTZEL, 50 Its. 
Cabbages of sorts, Cauliflowers, 100 Ibs. Radish of sorts, 
Lettuce of sorts, Endive, Kail, Celery, SALSAFIE, 
SCORZENERA, Onion, Leek, Sweet Marjoram, 
Thyme, Sage, summer and winter Savory, Lavender, 
sweet Bazil, Chervil, Fennell, Burnet, Grass Seeds, 
viz !—Herds, red and white Clover, Foul Meadow, Red 
Top—with a Jarge collection of ORNAMENTAL 
SEEDS. 
Garden Tools, viz:—Pruning and Budding Knives, 
Pruning Saws, Pruving Shears, Garden Reels and Lines, 





Edging Irons. 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, Honeysuckles, Gar- 
den Roses, &c. 1200 Flower Pots with stands. 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, a large variety, cox- 
stantly for sale, such as Roses, Myrtles, Geraniums, 
Agapanthus, Orange Trees in fruit and blossom, Rosa 
Multifiora or Garland Rose, Mountain Daisies, Laurus- 
tines, &c. 50,000 THORNS or QUICKS for live 
fences. 

ENGLISH CHEESE, and fine ENGLISH SPLIT 
PEAS. March 27. 


MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. 

} eo sale at this office a few pounds of Mange? 
Wurtzel Seed, raised by John Prince, Esq., Rox- 

bury. April 24. 





TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
(<> Published every Saturday, at TareE Do.iars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Frrry CEnrTs. 
No paper will de discontinued (unless at the 





LINCOLN FEARING & CO. 


er 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are pai 
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